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PERSONAL SKETCHES. 
No. III. 

MR. BROUGHAM. 
(By the Author of the Sketch of the Duke of Wellington.) 

I almost marvel at my own temerity, in 
essaying that which seems to myself so bold 
an attempt, as the delineation of the celebrated 
man whose name I have placed at the head of 
this paper. To those, however, at a distance 
from the scene of his labours, and his glories, 
even that which I am able to tell, may not be 
without interest and instruction ; and those who 
more intimately know him, wiU, I trust, pardon 
the defects of a description, which shall be, 
according to the best of the writer's knowledge, 
faithfully and fauiy drawn. 

It is one of the misfortunes which attend 
upon the career of men in public life, that all 
their actions are viewed through the eyes of 
prejudice, and while they are unreasonably 
censured by opponents, and undeservedly lauded 
by partisans, a just description, or even a just 
estimation of their characters, is generally 
postponed to that time, when the impenetrable 
barrier of the tomb lies between them, and all 
censure, or all praise : 

Urit enim fulgore suo, qui pnegravat artes, 
Infra se positas. 

Well, if we can add, 

Extinctus amabttur idem— 

and fortunate is their memory, if even after 
death, intemperate enthusiasm does not mar 
the fame it meant to guard, or lingering 
malignity seek to cast a stone upon then- 
grave. Of all living men, Mr. Brougham 
is, perhaps, the one most obnoxious to that 
false estimation, which arises from causes ex- 
trinsical to himself. The brilliant light, that 
sweeps along the darkened heaven of the po- 
litical world, is not regarded, or disregarded 
for itself alone, but cursed as a baleful meteor, 
or hailed as a propitious star, according to the 
Frty glasses through which it is viewed. The 
writer of the present sketch, does not pretend 
to be wholly uninfluenced by party sentiments ; 
for if he were placed in a situation in which it 
would be natural for him to be so, he would 
not have the opportunities of observation, 
which alone can justify him for undertaking 
Ijis present task ; but he believes it to be pos- 
sible to join with feelings of strong opposition 
to Mr. Brougham's political character, a sin- 
cere admiration of his genius, and a sincere 
"esire to do him perfect justice ; and in this 
8 P>rit he will endeavour to proceed. 

Will the reader pardon this somewhat too 
elaborate preface to the light matter which is 
*° follow, and bear with me, if I now address 
him rather in the style of a familiar letter, than 
'hat of a grave essay, respecting the eminent 
*al'ject of my sketch? If you walk down to 
Westminster Hall, any morning when the 
Courts there are sitting, and go in to the 



King's Bench, you will probably see, sitting 
near the right hand end of the king's counsel's 
seat, a man whom, if you judge with me, you 
will conclude, without further question, to be 
no common man: his head is perhaps leaning 
on his hand, which is covered with an old 
shabby black glove; or if perchance a new 
glove is there, you will see him stare at it occa- 
sionally, with a look of half abstraction and 
half wonderment, like that of Dominie Samp- 
son, when his integuments of many years use 
and wont, were secretly replaced by a novel 
suit. His face you will immediately decide to 
be ugly and intellectual — he has a certain 
grimy paleness of complexion; his nose is long, 
and its arch, if arch it may be called, is con- 
cave; his eyes appear small, and but little 
worthy of observation in repose ; but rouse 
him for an instant, and they flash forth the 
fervor of that soul, which seems to know no 
medium of excitement. His eye does not shew 
that small dark perpetual glitter, which seems 
common among lawyers, and expresses cun- 
ning in the morning, and lasciviousness at 
night : on the contrary, its light seems to hang 
back for some occasion of bitter sarcasm, and 
then forth it darts — 

"And pours at once its venom and its strength." 
The nervous twitchings of his face — by which 
the point of his nose and his upper lip are 
every now and then jerked up from their na- 
tural position — are at first very disagreeable to 
look upon, because they convey to the specta- 
tor, the idea of pain ; but this feeling soon 
wears away, and you come to regard them, (if 
this be not a whimsical fancy peculiar to my- 
self,) as the Consequence of the violent action 
of his mind, and something analogous to the 
quivering motion, which at every strain of 
some engine of vast force, is exhibited in the 
building which covers it; You see him occa- 
sionally look at his brief, " but not intentively ;" 
just as if he were refreshing his memory with 
some circumstance on which he meant to dwell; 
another lawyer would be thinking of " cases," 
and calling out to the tipstaff for " Barnewall 
and Alderson's Reports, volume second ;" but 
Mr. Brougham does not do this much, and though 
he may be the worse lawyer, I confess I like 
him all the better. It is humiliating to see 
such a man, running in the same yoke with 
some mouse-minded nibbler of cases, or spend- 
ing' the attention of his comprehensive mind 
upon some mystified jargon, headed, " Doe on 
the demise of Jackson," or the like. 

Meantime, the tipstaff shoves over towards 
Mr. Brougham, and whispers in his ear, that 
Doctor Dionysius Lardner is without, and 
wants to speak to him : whereupon, away goes 
the lawyer, and for an hour, Mathematics and 
Mechanical Philosophy, and the affairs of the 
London University, and the Society for the 
Dissemination of Useful Knowledge, take 
place of law, and Mr. Brougham's motion for 
a new trial of a cause tried at the last Assizes 



in Lancaster. He comes in again, just as it is 
his "turn to move," and makes a speech full of 
energy and vigorous reasoning, which leaves no 
doubt upon your mind, that a new trial must 
be granted, until Mr. Frederick Pollock (if 
you happen to be fortunate,) gets up, and in a 
close, serious, and logical harangue, in which 
the lore of the lawyer is tastefully blended with 
the art of the scholar, and the manner of the 
gentleman, completely oversets Mr. Brougham's 
case. This, I say, happens if you are for- 
tunate ; but it is just as likely, that some other 
person, with a mincing yet. husky voice; will 
get up with a pile of books before him, from 
which he quotes nineteen cases, every one of 
which Mr. Justice Bailey takes down in* his' 
wonderful little book, calling out with painful 
exactness, for the number of the volume, and 
the page, which are repeated five times over, 
the lawyer all the while holding up the book 
with a look of smirking sagacity, and assuring 
"my Luds," that these cases clearly defeat Mr. 
Brougham's case, which "my Luds" probably 
find out to be true ; and beaten with this rod- 
of twisted cases, the subject of our sketch 
walks away. 

It is, however-, in detailing and commenting 
upon facts to Juries, more than in arguing legal 
points before the Judges, that the great and 
peculiar powers of Mr. Brougham's mind are 
displayed. It is astonishing' with what interest, 
the energy, and force, and idiomatic earnest- 
ness of his language, invests even the driest 
subjects of detail; and when the facts them- 
selves are of interest and importance, the 
speaker rises with them, and launches forth 
into general observations, and pithy remarks, 
upon the affairs of mankind, as foreign and 
unknown to the professional harangues of those 
around him, as the philosophy of the pendulum 
is, to the most ordinary clock-maker that ever 
took hia. hire for notching and filing bits of 
brass and copper. It is not, however,- to be 
understood, that he is, on this account, more 
"successful," as the phrase is, with Juries, than 
other men who are irnmeasureably inferior to 
him, in every thing which constitutes greatness 
of mind: it is only upon great occasions, and 
where the Jury is likely to be composed of men 
rather above the average range of intelligence, 
that he whose mind is set upon gaining a ver- 
dict, would be fortunate in having Mr. 
Brougham for his leading counsel. If it be 
true, as Mr. Brougham says, that "(he school- 
master is abroad," it is no less true, that the man- 
ner of the schoolmaster is too frequently " at 
home," with him, for great success with common 
Juries. He does not practice, and I hope and 
believe he utterly scorns, the despicable cun- 
ning upon which some lawyers, even of great 
name, plume themselves. He does not flatter 
fat short-necked retailers of Cheshire cheese, 
or tallow candles, or bloom raisins, upon their 
probity, and respectability, and sagacity, and so- 
forth, and thus wheedle them out of a verdict 
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by sleight of tongue ; bnt he falls into error on 
the other aide, and will hardly forbear even 
launching a sarcasm, when some special oaf 
blurts forth his stupidity upon the Court. He 
stands before a Jury, as one placed there to 
ttach, and not to solicit ; he is not slow to re- 
primand, and even his courtesy has not unfre- 
qucntly something in it, which gives the alarm, 
that irony or sarcasm is intended. It is a vex- 
atious thing to behold a man, evidently bring- 
ing himself down to the level of the subject, 
or the persons to whom he addresses himself ; 
and this is manifestly Mr. Brougham's situa- 
tion in his ordinary business in the Courts ; it 
is, therefore, in the House of Lords, as an 
Advocate, or in the House of Commons, as a 
Senator, that he is to be seen to most advan- 
tage. Let us follow him to the latter place, 
and look at him, sitting, perhaps, beside one 
or two of his companions from the Law Courts. 
How different now, are their relative situa- 
tions! There, they are superior to him in ex. 
tent of business, in adroitness, and in know- 
ledge of those minute details of legal erudition, 
which constitute the efficient weapons of the 
lawyer ; here, they appear like creatures of an 
inferior order of being. While the desperate 
energy of Brougham is heard, pouring itself 
forth for mischief or for good, upon the largest 
questions of general policy, these people may 
be found, magnifying with common-place so- 
lemnity, some wretched matter which is to add 
new complication to some act of parliament, 
already a heap of disgusting verbosity, alike 
revolting to common sense, which seeks to 
understand its meaning, and to common taste, 
which, in a public document, looks for some 
■decency of style. Mr. Brougham generally 
takes his seat in the centre, or near the upper 
end of the principal opposition bench, on the 
other side of the table, from the Ministers ; he 
generally wears shabby black clothes, and being 
-without his wig and gown, looks many years 
older than he does when they are on; he ap- 
pears to me, to have a peculiarly dark, serious, 
and even sullen look, as he sits with his arms 
folded, and his hat pulled down over his face, 
as if to keep his eyes in the shade, listening to 
what is said, but never (in all the many times 
that I have observed him,) taking down any 
note of it. 

It is difficult to describe by written words, 
the effect upon the House, when he gets upon 
his legs — there is a black determined earnest- 
ness in his manner, winch seems to say, I have 
5ot a work to do, and with the blessing of God 
ipili do it, before I sit down. When unco- 
vered, his iron-grey hair appears, lying in the 
flattest and least ornamented style upon his 
forehead — his arms are extremely long, and his 
first motion is to stretch out one of them to its 
utmost length across the table, and there to de- 
posit his hat, in a fixed position, as if he would 
say, there you shall lie for soma time to come. 
He then commences, in a manner in which ease 
is curiously oombined with great earnestness, 
and frequently in a tone, that for absolute loud- 
ness, does not much exceed a whisper; he goes 
on, enunciating his words with a clearness of 
utterance which he possesses in a very remark- 
able degree, insomuch, that in every part of 
the House, he is quite distinctly heard. His 
accent is, as tar as I know, quite peculiar to 
himself; it is neither English, nor Scetch; and 
whether it be that of Berwick-upon-Tweed, I 
cannot pretend to say. I have heard many 
Englishmen ridicule it as Scotch; but they 



knew nothing about the matter — some call it 
disagreeable; those who think with me, do not 
As he proceeds, be becomes more warm and 
loud, but bis words are still clear, and dispose 
themselves into sentences with admirable pre- 
cision, even when uttered with the most tem- 
pestuous fury. Now it is that his eyes flash ; 
he strikes the table with his hand, and pours 
out his soul in a torrent of bitter words, which 
exceedingly affect the gallery : but the "gentle- 
men of England," are rather an imperturbable 
race, and do not, like the Irish, catch the con- 
tagion of excitement. 

The first time I was ever in the House 
of Commons, was a few months before the 
awful end of the late Lord Londonderry, 
It was a beautiful evening in summer: there 



Brougham should have thrown away so ntuch 
" excellent indignation," upon a matter where 
it was altogether superfluous ? They say that 
the fierce Member for Winchelsea became at last 
absolutely afraid of the witty Minister, and, 
even when he was bursting with a redundant 
storm of rage, used to wait for the departure of 
Mr. Canning from the House, ere he ventured 
to open the safety valve and let it blow off. 

As the House of Commons is at preser«# 
filled, I hare little hesitation in saying that 
Mr. Brougham stands completely without a 
rival. It is impossible to imagine any such thing 
as a struggle for the superiority, between him 
and any of the present ministers, who, whatever 
may be thought of their ability in other respects, 
certainly do not hold any very lofty place as 



were few persons in the House, and I was public speakers. Mr. Peel is no more than a 
amusing myself looking through the windows fluent debater, who never utters a striking sen- 



at the gay boats with their white awnings, 
gliding swiftly along the Thames, when my 
attention was called to two persons walking 
into the House almost together, yet keeping 
as far apart as the breadth of the passage 
up to the table would permit— they were Lord 
Londonderry and Mr. Brougham — two men, 
who, except that they measured about the 
same number of inches from head to heel, were 
hi all respects as opposed to one another in 
mien, mind, and manners, as they were in pon- 
tics. Lord L, was eminently handsome, and 
possessed in his noble bearing and appear- 
ance, that happy combination of mildness, ele- 
gance, and dignity, which may, perhaps, be 
expressed at once, by the word gracefulness. 
Mr. Brougham has scarcely the least preten- 
sion to any of the three. They took their 
seats on either side of the table, exactly oppo- 
site each other, and the member for Winchel- 
sea, happening to be in one of his furious 
moods, was not long of breaking forth. Some 
ale-house man had sent him a complaint of bis 
licence having been discontinued, in conse- 
quence of his taking-in a particular newspaper, 
which the angry Senator, holding up in one 
hand, clenched the other, and shaking it at 
the Minister opposite, thundered out an invec- 
tive, which in the old Irish House of Com- 
mons, would have set a whole host of orators 
in a blaze during the night, and some charges 
of gunpowder a flashing in the morning. But 
the mildness of Lord Londonderry's coun- 
tenance was not, for a moment, disturbed — it 
was his manner to affect a contempt for Mr. 
Brougham, when he was furious, and he sat, 
now smelling to a bouquet of flowers which he 
carried in his button-hole, and now regaling his 
nose with the touch of his cambric pocket 
handkerchief, while the storm of anger raged 
at the other side of the table. I was surprised 
to see that Mr. Brougham's fiery eloquence 
did not produce the least reply — it fell like a 
thunderbolt upon an ice-berg, glanced along, 
hissed, and was extinguished. 

Mr. Canning's warm, and (until he became 
Prime Minister,) joyous temperament, did not 
admit of his treating this formidable antagonist 
with the composure of affected scorn. 1 shall 
not allude to the remarkable personal altercation 
between these eminent statesmen, because it is a 
painful subject, and sufficiently known already, 
but in general, Mr. Canning used his wit with the 
happiest effect against Mr. Brougham's fierce in- 
vective. Who has not heard of "Mr. Brougham's 
thunder," at which the House laughed for a 
night, and the public for a week, or of the Minis- 
ter's courteous expressions of regret, that Mr. 



tence, or even by accident, hits upon an original 
expression — for such a man as Brougham to 
exert his oratorical powers against Mr. Peel, 
would be like hurling his arrows against a wool 
pack; they would neither rebound nor pass 
through, but would fall ineffectual, by reason 
of the softness of the body against which they 
were directed. Yet it is to be remarked that 
Mr. Brougham is by no means perfect as an 
orator. In the power and even fierceness of 
energy, he is scarcely to be surpassed ; in sar- 
casm he strikes with harsh, but irresistible vio- 
lence, and he uniformly grasps the most sonorous 
and expressive terms, with the facility of a per- 
fect master of his language ; but there is search; 
a touch of tender feeling, of simple pathos or of 
perception of goodness, in all that he has ever 
spoken. The lofty excellence of knowledge, 
the stem nobleness of virtue, the majesty of 
freedom, and the glory of resistance to oppression, 
have all been set forth by him with matchless elo- 
quence and force ; but for all that he has ever 
said, there might be no such thing as the power 
of affection, the solicitude of love, the sympa- 
thies of charity, or the tenderness of feeling 
which subdues the heart by softening it. To 
those who have studied the best models of elo- 
quence, who know that there is a something is 
almost the worst of human breasts, which re- 
sponds to well directed appeals to the feelings, 
and that these appeals may be delicately wrought 
up with the most energeticexpositions of wrong, 
or demonstrations of right, it will not be neces- 
sary to say, that the orator who relies upon 
force and energy alone, uses but a part of the 
armoury which his art affords. Mr. Hvnket, 
whose oratorical powers were similar in many 
respects, and equal in all, to those of Mr- 
Brougham, possessed also a feeling in his elo- 
quence, of which the latter gentleman seems 
utterly destitute. It is with no slight sentiment 
of national pride, that I name the name of my 
Lord Plunket, in speaking of the eloquence of 
the House of Commons, of which he was so 
long the brightest ornament, even when •' 
boasted the presence of men, of whom, alas! 
we are doomed to see no adequate successor!' 
While he felt and used the gentler, but not k* 
effective instruments of oratory, he governed 
his energy with more prudence and discretion 
than belonged to Mr. Brougham, but those who 
have heard or read his speeches in the Irish 
House of Commons, and recollect how 1" 
lashed, a* with a scourge of fire, the manage' 
of the Government business in that Howe, ivul 
scarcely doubt that the wO), and not the poire'' 
was wanting, to put forth speeches of- ev« 
more appalling force than those with whicji Mr- 
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Brougham almost terrified the members of the fame of the artist, when the office of biographer 



English Legislature. 

There was a calm consciousness of strength' 
about Mr. Plunket, on important occasions, 
where some courageous step seemed necessary, 
that was very admirable. Upon one of the oc- 
casions just referred to, he undertook, what 
perhaps no other man in the House, (except 
under the influence of personal feeling, which 
overleaps all thought of consequences,) would 
have ventured to attempt. He coolly, but 
peremptorily, interrupted the fiery orator, and 
in the very tempest and whirlwind of his pas- 
sion, stopped him by an appeal to order. Mr. 
Brougham glared at him with a blaze of fury and 
astonishment streaming from his eyes, as a tiger 
may be supposed to do upon a lion, when the 
forest monarch conies between him and the prey 
upon which he is about to spring. There was 
a taunting bitterness of expression, which loud- 
ness could not reach, in the low conversational 
tone in which he said, that the Right Honorable 
Gentleman seemed to have forgotten where he 
was — that perhaps he might have been accus- 
tomed to such interference in the Irish House 
of Commons, but in that House he should re- 
collect that gentlemen were not to be inter- 
rupted. Who is there that cannot imagine 
how this bitterness of speech, and the sneering 
allusion to the scene of his youthful prowess, 
coming together, roused the indignation of Mr. 
Plunket, and stirred, as with a sword, all the 
slumbering fire of his youth? 



is undertaken by Buch men as Mr. Cunning- 
ham, (and we could mention others of the same 
class,) a man of genius, a scholar and a poet, 
with a kindred spirit, and a true, discriminating 
and cultivated relish of the excellencies of art, 
but without the personal and sectarian parti- 
alities and animosities, which are apt to haunt 
its professors; with easy access, from his position 
as Chantrey's foreman, to original and authentic 
sources of information, and when recourse is 
necessarily had to the statements of other men, 
or other writers, with calmness and sagacity to 



with the Earldom of Barrymore.' Whatever 
his remote ancestors were, we are certain 
that John Barry was bred a builder ; that his 
want of success drove him to sea; that, for 
many years, he commanded a vessel which 
traded between the Cove of Cork and Eng- 
land ; and that he was fortunate in none of his 
pursuits. 

" Of the early education of James Barry we 
have but an imperfect account; but it must 
have been watched over with no common care, 
for, in after-life, when learning was wanted, no 
one found him deficient. When very young 
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elicit the harmony of truth, from the discord .his father took him to sea; but to be pent up 
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" Utqwe leo, specula cum vidit ab alta 

Stare procul caiupis meditantemprcelia taurum"- 

He started up to battle with his adversary, but 
the Speaker, fearing, as he well might fear, the 
consequences that were likely to ensue, inter- 
posed, and the belligerents were pacified. 

I find this sketch has already grown to such 
a length, that should I attempt within its limits 
to touch upon all the various matters in which 
the subject of it is concerned, I would but add 
the defects of hasty and partial notice, to those 
which the nature of my undertaking, and the 
inadequacy of my own powers, have rendered me 
unable to avoid. At another opportunity, I 
may, perhaps, return to the task, should I be 
led to suppose, that in what I have already 
done, I have succeeded in imparting any 
" useful or entertaining knowledge" respecting 
so celebrated a man as Mr. Brougham. 

Ovri;. 



REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

The Family Library THo. 10. .The Lives of the 
most eminent British Painters, Sculptors, 
and Architects. By Allan Cunningham, 
Vol. 2 — London, Murray. 



The perusal of the former volume of this pub- 
lication, (No. IV. of the Family Library,) 
must have created in the lovers of the Arts an 
impatience for the appearance of its successors. 
One of these has just issued from the press, 
and amply fulfils the expectation which the 
former volume had. excited: memorials of the 
lives of deceased artists, published by their sur- 
viving brethren, tinged, as they frequently are, 

either by the glowing idolatry of disciples, or large estates in tne county Uorfe, through 
the jaundice-eyed envy of rival professors, too rebellions and revolutions; ' and his father, 
otten prove delusive and unsatisfactory, and their whose name was John,' says one of his bio- 
censures or their praise are equally inglorious graphers, 'had no occasion to blush at his 
to their subject. While, therefore, we congra- pedigree, if it be true, that he was of a collateral 
tulate the votaries of art, we rejoice for the branch of the family, which has been honoured 



of jarring improbabilities. Such are the advan- 
tages with which Mr. Cunningham enters on 
the task of preparing a popular and connected 
series of the lives of those artists whose genius 
is indebted to the British Isles for its birth, or 
its nurture, or for both, and who in recompense 
have bequeathed to this country the imperishable 
legacy of their renown. Our extracts will 
serve as a specimen of the style and spirit in 
which the undertaking is executed. 

The volume opens with the life of the former 
President of the Royal Academy, Benjamin 
West. The spirit of the art first animated this 
eminent painter, in the village' of Springfield, 
in the State of Pennsylvania ; and in the 
bosom of the peaceful and unimpassioned So- 
ciety of Friends. His intuitive genius for 
delineation, developed itself so early as his 
seventh year, when, says Mr. Cunningham, 
"little Benjamin was placed with a fly-flap in 
his hand, to watch the sleeping infant of his 
eldest sister, while his mother gathered flowers 
in the garden. As he sat by the cradle, the 
child smiled in sleep ; he was struck with its 
beauty, and seeking some paper, drew its por- 
trait in red and black ink. His mother re- 
turned, and snatching the paper, which he 
sought to conceal, exclaimed to her daughter, 
' I declare he has made a likeness of little 
Sally.' 

The future president of the British Academy, 
received his first lessons in colouring from 
a party of Cherokee Indians. In the twenty- 
second year of his age, West was enabled by 
the liberality of some American merchants 
to visit the schools of Italy. 

Some time afterwards, when at Rome, he 
went to take up ten pounds from his agents, the 
last of the sum with which he had commenced his 
studies ; one of the partners opened a letter and 
said, " I am instructed to give you unlimited 
credit — you will have the goodness to ask for 
what sum you please." It is not without suf- 
ficient cause that Mr. Gait says, " the munifi 
cence of the Medici was equalled by these 
American Magistrates." — West's subsequent 
progress need not be detailed. 

Our own Barry—the bold, the gifted, the 
unfortunate — is the next subject of the biogra- 
pher's pen. The account of his first introduc- 
tion to notice, beyond the limits of his native 
city of Cork, is singularly interesting; but 'tis 
better to give the introduction just as it stands, 
and let the reader judge for himself: 

« James Barry was born in Cork, on the 1 1 th 

of October, 1741. His mother's maiden name 

was Juliana Reerden ; her ancestors had lost 

estates in the county Cork, through 



in a floating prison — to see the same monoto*- 
nous scene setting upon him at night, and 
opening upon him every day, and to drudge and 
become familiar with the severe duties of a 
mariner's life, were not for one on whose mind 
art had already dawned. In the first place he 
ran away, and was with difficulty found and 
brought back; and secondly, instead of handing 
ropes and adjusting sails, it was his pleasure to 
make sketches of the coast along which he 
sailed, or to draw groups and single figures 
upon the deck, to the amusement of the sailors 
and the Vexation of his father. It was idle to 
contend against the determined disposition of 
this wilful boy ; his father sent him back to his 
mother, and he resumed his books and crayons. 
In the happier moments of his manhood he has 
been heard to allude jocularly to his marine 
apprenticeship. 

_ " Painting was the natural rather than the ac- 
cidental direction of his mind — he sketched and 
drew at an earlier age than his sister, who low? 
survived him, could name. When the rough 
sailor returned and saw his son's colossal out- 
lines in black and red chalk, on walls, floors, 
and furniture, he spoke with great bitterness, 
and said, the boy had abandoned a trade which 
produced daily bread, for wild and unprofitable 
nonsense. He sought shelter behind his mothers' 
chair, who protected him, and encouraged him 
in his pursuits. 

" On returning from sea he was sent to school, 
where his quickness of parts, and his stubborn 
and solitary disposition attracted notice. During 
the hours of leisure he read or drew. Whole 
nights, his sister said, were taken from sleep ; 
he spent all his pocket money on pencils and 
candles ; and when, alarmed for his health, 
the servants, in arranging his room, secreted 
his candles, he would not allow them to go 
there any more, but locked the door and made 
the bed for himself. His bed became hard and 
uncomfortable — his mother wished to render it 
softer, and to introduce order into his apart- 
ment — but he resisted her also ; even in these 
early days he exhibited a spirit intractable and 
capricious, and declared his love for those ascetic 
and self-denying habits which assume the name 
of virtues in the legends of the Romish church. 
" He sometimes, however, mingled in school- 
boy amusements ; and on one of those occa- 
sions, wishing to conceal himself from his com- 
panions in the favourite game called ' Hide 
and Seek," he entered a ruinous house in an 
obscure lane, which had neither doors nor 
windows, and was said to be haunted. On 
running up the half-rotten stairs, and .entering 
an upper room, he saw two old and withered 
figures sitting in rags and wretchedness beside a 
handful of expiring embers, tearing each 
other's faces, and accompanying every tug with 
grimaces which demons might have envied. 
They heeded him not, but tore away, and he 



